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(Concluded from page 532.) 


Soon after his arrival at Ilkley, a little meet- 
ing-house was opened by Friends for the ac- 
commodation of visitors. Here he was fre- 
quently impressively engaged in ministry and 
in vocal prayer. The sweetness.and solemnity 
of these seasons will not be soon forgotten by 
those who were privileged to be there. On one 
occasion, when it was probable that no one would 
be present but the members of his own family, 
they were surprised on entering to find ten or 
eleven persons already assembled, only one of 
whom was a Friend. Thomas Pumphrey on 
rising expressed his satisfaction at seeing so 
many gathered together, and said that it had 
been a subject of prayer with him that morn- 
ing that they might not meet alone; he then 
engaged in a long and weighty address, and 
afterwards in prayer. Twice on First-day even- 
ing, in company with his wife, he visited the 
large hospital recently established. He entered 
into sympathy with various patients, gave them 
tracts,and read to them. In reply to a request 
that he would pray, he explained the Scriptural 
views of prayer which he held, and after a pause 
was enabled to engage in that exercise. 

On his return home he was still feeble, and 
the week before the General Meeting very un- 
well. On its nearer approach he improved 
rapidly, and was able to attend the meetings for 
worship. At the Conference on religigus in- 
struction held on Sixth-day morning, he ad- 
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dressed the meeting at an early stage of the pro- 
ceedings. His voice, somewhat feeble, denoting 
declining health—the affectionate earnestness 
of his manner—the weight and wisdom of his 
communication, will not be readily forgotten by 
those who heard him. The solemn hush of the 
assembly marked the deep impression made by 
this his last address to his friends who had come 
to attend the General Meeting. 

» Soon after the General Meeting he paid a 
visit to his invalid son and other relatives in 
Newcastle. His aged father-in-law, Geo-ge 
Richardson, brightened remarkably on seeing 
him, and conversed as he had not done for 
months. His visit of nearly a week was much 
enjoyed by himself and his friends. On returning 
to his cottage home he was permitted a few days 
of great enjoyment. His garden and all his 
surroundings were to him sources of tranquil 
pleasure and lively gratitude—no earthly wish 
seemed unfulfilled. On First-day, the 27th of 
Seventh month, he was indisposed but cheerful, 
and able to attend both meetings. In the morn- 
ing meeting, he rose with these words: “[ 
make no high profession, and therefore not 
much is expected of me.” He said it was with 
much hesitation that he ventured to express 
these words, but he could find no peace in with- 
holding them. He proceeded: “ Who is it 
that does not expect much? It is not God, for 
he says, ‘ My son, give me thy heart.’ It is not 
our Saviour; for he says unless we give up all, 
we cannot be his disciples. Then it is our fel- 
low-men who do not expect much, and we are 
among the number of those who, comparing 
themselves among themselves, are not wise.” 
Pointing to these and to other delusions, he en- 
forced the self-denying character of the religion 
of Jesus, concluding with an animating descrip- 
tion of the joys resulting from an entire surren- 
der to the service of Christ. In the evening 
meeting parents and children were the object of 
his address; for though the school was dispersed, 
many children were present. 

In this his last meeting he added one more 
testimony to the deep exercises of his spirit on 
behalf of these two classes, for whose spiritua- 
welfare he had long and diligently labored. Bel 
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fore the meeting closed he knelt in prayer ; con- 
fessing weariness, but petitioning not to be with- 
drawn from labor, but to be girded with strength 
for it to the end. His successors, the children 
and parents present, the absent scholars, young 
and buoyant, exposed to new temptations in this 
time of recreation—for these and for all present, 
this his last public prayer ascended, that they 
might all meet before the throne. One who was 
there says, “such a savor of heavenly love 
attended this prayer, that the thought occurred 
to me more than once afterward, though I put 
it from me, “is it possible that our beloved 
friend is about to be taken from us, and that we 
have heard his voice for the last time.” And 
so it was! On Second-day, the 28th, the un- 
easiness complained of the preceding day con- 
siderably increased. 

On the morning of the 29th a spasmodic 
attack, similar to those to which he had long 
been subject, occurred, and for atime caused 
great agony. He obtained some relief by the 
usual remedies, but towards night became much 
worse. His medical attendant wished for fur- 
ther advice; to this he readily assented. A 
physician from Pontefract, an old friend of 
Thomas Pumphrey’s, was sent for, but was pre- 
vented from attending till Fourth-day morning. 
He at once took a grave view of the case, and 
held out little expectation of recovery. After 
this interview, his daughter read to him the 
fourteenth chapter of John. At the close he 


said, “It is evident the doctors think it very 
doubtful whether I can get over this attack, but 
Iam free from all anxiety. I can reverently 
say, ‘ to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’ 
I can appropriate the exhortation of our Saviour, 
‘Let not your heart be troubled ; in my Father’s 


house are many mansions.’” In reply to a re- 
mark on the peace which he had appeared for 
some time past to enjoy, he replied, ‘“‘ More than 
peaceful—joyful.” Early on Fifth-day morn- 
ing he asked his daughter to repeat the hymn 
begining— 
“One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er: 


I am nearer home to-day 
Than I ever was before.” 


When the verse beginning, “ Jesus, perfect my 
trust’ was repeated, he said, ‘‘ Say that again,” 
and he began the last verse himself :— 


‘Feel thee near when my feet 
Are slipping over the brink.” 
He said that a few months ago these verses 
were much in his thoughts, as was also Cowper’s 
hyma— 
“To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 
My soul is in haste to be gone!” 


On Fifth-day morning, when the doctors came 
together, he requested his wife and daughter to 
leavé the room. On their re-entering he said, 
“J have heavy tidings for thee, my dear: the 
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doctors say it is only a question of hours.” On 
the remark, “It is not heavy tidings to thee,” 
he replied “TI feel it solemn—very solemn!” 
His wife said, “I hope we shall meet again,” 
he replied, “ yes, trusting in Jesus’ blood—press 
on and we shall.” To his friend, the physician, 
he spoke of the glorious hope of the Christian 
believer. To his friend and successor, George 
Satterthwaite, he said “ I know in whom I have 
believed, and I am able to feel that he can keep 
that which I have committed to Him. I have 
been long living on the confines of the éternal 
world, and I have never experienced the joys 
of religion so muchas during the last few months. 
In social life, in business, in recreation, through- 
out all, I have felt my Saviour’s presence ina 
way I never before witnessed.” In another 
brief interview he said, “ The Lord has been 
gracious to me and full of love. He has 
covered all my manifold transgressions and 
washed them all away for my Saviour’s sake.” 
Inquiring of Dr. Oxley if his faculties would 
be clear to the end, his friendly physician re- 
plied, “yes, they will almost survive the body.” 
And such was remarkably the case. On the 
doctor observing that the pulse was almost gone, 
he felt it himself and said, “‘ It is indeed ; I can 
scarcely feel it.” 

After an interval of oppressed breathing he 
said, “ the lamp is loath to go out; I thoughtI 
was gone.” ‘“ Again he opened his eyes and 
said, ‘“‘ Oh, the pain, the bliss of dying.” Soon 
after, with a look of inexpressible sweetness, he 
remarked, “‘ Gently descending.” In one more 
interval of easier breathing, in answer to the 
suggestion “nearing the haven,” he replied, 
“very near.” Shortly after this, about a quar- 
ter-past twelve, the redeemed and purified spirit 
passed away to its heavenly inheritance. 

Permitted thus, as it were, to accompany their 
beloved one up to the very gate of the celestial 
city, a holy calm, an interval of deep feeling, 
overspread the little company of mourners, and 
the bereaved wife was enabled to utter the lan- 
guage, “The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

On Third-day, the 5th of the Eighth month, 
several members of the Committee and other 
Friends, such officers of the dispersed household 
as were able to attend, and many attached rela- 
tives and neighbors, accompanied the remains 
of our beloved friend to the little burial ground 
whither he himself had often followed the remains 
of many of the lambs of Christ’s fold, whom he 
had loved, over whom he had tenderly watched, 
and for whom and with whom he had often 
prayed. 

In concluding this sketch of the life and la- 
bors of our late friend, and of his peaceful and 
joyful close, we desire that the grace of our God, 
by which he was what he was, should alone be 
exalted ; and that our readers, as well as our- 
selves, should be stimulated to pursue with re- 
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newed earnestness and alacrity our heavenward 
journey. For our encouragement we may re- 
member the words of the great apostle when the 
time of his departure was at hand: “I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day: and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.” 


wexe, but me to be made lasse.” Another 
old English word is “ arede,” used by Wiclif in- 
stead of prophecy, which we have in our pres- 
ent version, “‘ Thou crist arede to us who is he 
that smote thee.” (Matt. 26: 68.) 

The following are specimens of Saxon terms 
in Wiclif which are represented by Latin in the 
Authorized Version. It should, however, be 
observed, that Wiclif does not constantly use 
these words ; thus, for example, he has redemp- 
tion as well as “agenbiynge,” and “ regenera- 
cioun” as well as “agenbigetinge.” Still, 
“agenbiynge” is his usual word for redemption. 
“Thou were slayn, and agenboughtest us to 
God in thy blood,” Rev. 5:9. So, again, his 
usual word for resurrection is “ agenrisynge ;” 
“T am demed of the hope and of agenrisynge 
of deed men,” Acts 23:6. Then we have in 
Wiclif “ endid,” for perfected ; “ goynge out,” 
for decease; “hunger” for famine; “ gode 
doers,” for benefactors; “token,” for sign; 
“showid” for revealed; “teeld out,” for de- 
clared ; “‘ dwellyngis,” for mansions ; “ putte,” 
for ordained ; “make redi,” for prepare ; ‘“ lik- 
nes,” for similitude, and for parable ; “ gilte,” 
for offence ; “lived agen,” for revived ; “ feyn- 
ynge,” for dissimulation, and for hypocrisy; 
“ schepardis,” for pasture; “gilour,”’ for de- 
ceiver ; “ beheestis,’ for promises, and “ bi- 
hote,” for promised ; “ halowynge of the tem- 
ple,” for dedication; “ holi men,” for saints ; 
“¢ goostli,” for spiritual; “ sle” (slay,) for mor- 
tify ; ‘‘ undeedliness,” for immortality ; “ sight,” 
for vision; nigh goynge,’ for access; turn- 
ynge up so doun the folk,” for perverting the na- 
tion ; “‘ moot halle,” for judgment hall. 

Instead of “ suppose,” Wiclif generally has 
“ esse,” using it exactly asthe people of the 
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United States use it now, e. g., “ Tell me, there- 
fore, which of them will love him most? Simon 
answered and said, I ‘ gesse’ that he to whom he 
forgave most,” We also find the word ‘* dresse” 
used by Wiclif where the Authorized Version 
has direct, e. g., “* But God himself, and our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘ dresse’ our 
way unto you.” This meaning of the word 
“dress” still lingers in “ address ;” that which 
directs a visitor or a letter to a man’s house. 

But, perhaps, the most remarkable of all 
Wiclif’s Saxonisms is that by which he avoids 
the Latin word “ create.” To create is not to 
make up or fashion anything out of existing ma- 
terials, but to bring it into existence out of 
nothing. “Create” and “ creator” are, certain- 
ly, very convenient words, as will be seen when 
we notice Wiclif’s rather clumsy substitutes, 
e. g., “‘ For thy pleasure they are and were cre- 
ated ;” “for thy wille the werun and ben made 
of nought” (Rev. 4:11.) “ A faithful creator ;” 
‘the faithful maker of nought” (1 Peter 4 : 19.) 

In some of the above instances it will, I think, 
be seen that, for the unlearned Englishman, 
Wiclif'is, even now, a better translator than the 
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WICLIF’S VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
(Concluded from page 517.) 


The Authorized Version is justly admired 
and prized as a noble specimen of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue; but, as the reader will naturally 
expect, Wiclif is still more Anglo-Saxon than 
those who lived more than two hundred years 
after him; and perhaps it is not until we read 
Wiclif that we are forcibly reminded of the 
great extent to which the Latin element per- 
vades the Authorized Version. Without being 
very careful in my search, I have found more 
than fifty distinct words and phrases which 
Wiclif renders in his own native tongue, but for 
which the translators of 1611 have had recourse 
to the Latin. Some of these Anglo-Saxon words 
have died out, or nearly so; for instance, “ stie” 
which Wiclif constantly uses for ascend: “ Ye 
shall see heaven opened, and the angels of God 
‘stiynge’ up and coming down upon the Son of 
man ;” or, as Wiclif generally, if not always, 
renders it, “‘ mannes sone.” This word, I sup- 
pose, is still found in “ stairs,” things by which 
we “stie”’ or go up. 

“ Qutakun” may also be regarded as obsolete, 
although the reader will perceive it is exactly 
equivalent to except. Wiclif’s most usual word 
for except, however, is but = be-out; that is 
to say, minus ; e. g., “ But a man be borun agen 
he mai not see the kingdom of God.” 

“ Sourdough” is a word that can scarcely be 
looked upon as extant, although each of its com- 
ponent parts is in general use; at all events, 
sourdough isa term no longer employed in the 
sense in which it oecurs in Wiclif, viz., as equiv- 
alent to leaven. “The kingdom of heaven is 
like to sourdough.”  ‘“ Beware of the sour- 
dough of Pharisees and Saducees.” Again, we 
searcely ever use the word “ fieldy;” Wiclif 
speaks of a plain as “ a fieldi place.” 

Compare Matt. 23 : 12, inthe Authorized Ver- 
sion, with Wiclif, and you will find a good speci- 
men of old Anglo-Saxon, and its capability of 
expressing ideas which are now commonly ex- 
pressed in terms derived from the Latin: “ For 
he that higheth hymself shall be mekid, and he 
that mekith hym self schal be enhaunsid.” This 
last verb, it should be remarked, is not Saxon. 
Another and very similar instance will be 
found in John 8: 30, “It bihoveth hym to 
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learned divines of 1611. Ministers find that 
they. must explain such words as similitude, 
parable, redemption ; but “ liknes” and “ agen- 
biynge” explain themselves; put them into 
modern orthography, and every man who can 
read them will understand them. Other cases 
might be given; for example, the word “ pre- 
vent” has become so altered in its meaning that we 
may truly say it suggests an idea exactly the re- 
verse of that which it once conveyed, and 
when: we read, “‘ We which are alive, and re- 
main unto the coming of the Lord, shall not pre- 
vent them which are asleep,” we find it neces- 
sary to enter upon an explanation, if we have to 
address ignorant persons ; but Wiclif, using in- 
stead of prevent “ come bifor,” gives the apos- 
tle’s meaning clearly and at once. 

In-the Authorized Version of John 10: 1, 
the words thief and robber do tolerably well 
convey the distinction, implied in the original 
terms, the thief being the man that secretly ap- 
propriates that which is another’s, while the 
robber does so openly and with violence ; but 
this distinction. if not more accurately marked, 
is much more strongly given by Wiclif, who calls 
these characters respectively, “a night theef 
and a day theef.” Dean Trench considers it 
probable that in the expression, “ which strain 
at a gnat,” an error has crept into our version, 
through the carelessness of some printer, and 
that the translators intended us to read 
“ which strain out a gnat.” However this may 
be, “ straining at a gnat” is a phrase almost des- 
titute of meaning. Wiclif reads, “ blind leders 
clensynge a gnat but swolowynge a camel ;” 
this though not very clear, seems a nearer ap- 
proach to the idea of carefully removing a gnat 
from the cup than the authorized version af- 
fords. 

When we read that the Baptist’s head was 
put into a charger, we have by no means so 
plain a statement as Wiclif gives us by using 
the word ‘‘ dische.” 

“Do violence 'to no man,” seems to be rather 
a strange injunction to soldiers, who are in the 
same sentence told to be content with their 
wages, and who, therefore, are permitted to con- 
tinue in the service. Wiclif’s version, if not so 
literal, seems to be more in accordance with the 
spirit of the passage—“ smyte ye wrongfulli no 
man.” 

“Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be re- 
quired of thee ;” here our version is certainly 
not literal, nor does it well express our Lord’s 
meaning. Wiclif renders the passage thus, 
“ Fool, in this night thei shalle take thi liif fro 
thee.” To whomsoever the plural pronoun re- 
fers, the original is plural, and the propriety of 
altering the expression into an impersonal form, 
is, at least, questionable. 

“« How hardly shall they that have riches enter 
into the kingdom of God.” Ido not know that 
I ever met with aman who thought himself 
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rich; as long as any person knows of another 
who is wealthier than himself, he thinks himself 
poor; and so these solemn words are words 
which often fail to reach a rich man’s conscience; 
while a comparatively poor man, however greedy 
of gain, thinks that because he has not £10,000a 
year the text cannot have any reference to him. 
Now, I think that Wiclif’s version is more 
literal, and at the same time more calculated to 
impress us all with the danger arising from the 
love of gain,—“ How hard thei that han money 
schuln entre into the kyngdom of God.” 

Most justly do we find fault with the epithet 
which the Authorized Version introduces in the 
passage, “ who shall change our vile body” (Phil. 
3: 21.) Alford, Ellicott, and others, reject this 
adjective in a most decided manner, and read, 
“the body of our humiliation.” But Wiclifan- 
ticipated our modefn scholars, “‘ whiche schal re- 
fourme the bodie of our mekenesse.” 

When in our version we read, “ Whether it 
be to the king, as supreme” (1 Peter 2: 13,) we 
apply to a creature an epithet which seems more 
fitting for the Creator, whom, accordingly, we 
call the “ Supreme Being.” I do not know 
whether it was the desire to gratify James I’s 
lofty notion of the‘royal prerogative that induced 
the translators of 1611 to adopt this word; I 
believe it is not to be found inany of the earlier 
English versions of the passage. Wiclif does 
full justice both to the text and to the king by 
reading the clause thus: “ Be ye suget .... 
to the king as to hym thatis higher in state.” 

Our version tells us that the prophets testi- 
fied “concerning the sufferings of Christ and 
the glory that should follow” (1 Peter 1: 11.) 
Glory is in the original a plural noun, and so 
Wiclif has rendered it, giving us, as the inspired 
author intended to give us, a better, a more com- 
prehensive idea than our version suggests. Not 
one glory but many followed the Saviour’s suf- 
ferings. 

Once more, the phrase “a peculiar people,” 
(1 Pet. 2: 9,) is so utterly incapable of convey- 
ing the sense of the original to the generality of 
readers, that it has to be most carefully ex- 
plained. For anything that appears to the con- 
trary, the word peculiar may refer to this or that 
quality, property, or characteristic of Christians; 
to anything that causes them to differ from the 
unconverted. To very few readers will it occur 
that the great doctrine of redemption is con- 
tained in this word. Such, however, is the fact, 
and Wiclif shows it, not perhaps in the very 
clearest manner, but still in such a manner that 
nothing but great stupidity can permit any 
reader to miss it. Wiclif reads, “a people of 
purchasynge ;” i. e., a people whom Christ has 
bought with his blood; this it is that makes 
Christians “a peculiar people.” 

I have thus endeavored to present some of the 
most remarkable features of the version made 
by our great Reformer ; and [hope that, whether 
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considered in a literary or a theological light, 
this article may prove not altogether destitute of 
interest and instruction. 

Huan Stowe. Brown. 


THE UNITY OF THE SPIRIT. 


The Spirit recognises His own image where- 
ever He meets with it. , If I have the Holy 
Spirit dwelling in me,(and if I have not the Spirit 
of Christ, Iam none of His,) the same Spirit 
dwelling in another will acknowledge it. The 
Spirit is a Spirit of love as well as of holiness. 
And this He has made the test of our sonship 
—We know we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren. Not brethren 
only of the Church at Ephesus, or of the Church 
at Rome, but brethren in Christ, having his own 
blessed image engraven on the renewed soul. 
Whenever we feel not this spirit of union, 
we may well doubt our spiritual life and our 
allegiance tothe Son of God. If I meet a 
beggar in the street, or a poor woman at an apple 
stall, or one of the great of the earth, and dis- 
cern in’ that individual the Spirit of Christ, I 
ask not of what church he is, or to what com- 
munion he belongs; my heart goes out in love 
to him, and this is the one and self-same Spirit 
recognising His own image in another. How 
is it with you? Do you love Christ’s image 
wherever and in whomsoever you meet it? Do 
you speak unkindly or think uncharitably of 
any of God’s redeemed ones, because they are 
not of your sect? Then you may well doubt your 
sincerity. The love of the Spirit—the love 
which He inspires in the heart—is an unselfish 
love, a holy love, a uniting, cementing love, a 
bond of union to the one family of God, and to 
Christ, the one Head. Again, I repeat the un- 
failing test,— By this shall all men know that ye 
aremy disciples, if ye have love one to another.— 
Mary Winslow. 


THE BIBLE ONE, 


There are in the New Testament 205 direct 
quotations from, and 348 references and allu- 
sions to writings, events, and individuals in the 
Old Testament, without including the prophecies 
predicted in the Old Testament that are fulfilled 
in the New, unless a special allusion is given to 
them. Of these, 237 are from the Pentateuch, 
78 from the historical books, 103 from Job, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Songs 
of Solomon, and 132 from the prophetical 
books. These quotations by Christ and his in- 
spired apostles from 38 of the 39 books of the 
Old Testament show conclusively that the whole 
of the Old Testament writings are -authentic 
and inspired, however much infidels and semi- 
infidels may assail certain portions, and wish to 
exclude them from the sacred canon. The two 
must stand or fall together. 
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From the London Friend. 
REMINISCENCES BY A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
: TEACHER. 


Twenty years ago I was a’teacher in an in- 
teresting school in the midland counties, many 
of the children and their parents being employed 
in a neighboring tape factory. The locality was 
notoriously a poor and drunken one, often 
known as “ drunkard’s end;” and although the 
well-being of the people had been greatly ad- 
vanced by the establishment of the factory, 
combined with the kind and generous exertions 
of its owners for their good, too many did not 
derive the advantages accruing from a higher 
rate of wages, owing to their drunken and dis- 
solute habits. 

John A. was one of this class. He was con- 
sidered by his neighbors as—*“in the main, a 
good-natured, go-easy sort of man, nobody’s 
enemy but his own.” He had, in consequence, 
of his quickness ‘and aptitude, risen from the 
ranks of the laborer to a post of some responsi- 
bility in the mechanical department of the fac- 
tory, but the much higher rate of wages he now 
earned provided very little more of comfort at 
home for his wife and children. For although 
John did not wish to be unkind to his wife, the 
temptations of dissolute companions too fre- 
quently led him astray ; and, by excessive drink- 
ing himself, and by treating his companions, he 
was always “short” when his wife asked him 
for money for the support of the house. She 
was, in many respects, a decent woman; t 
poorly-furnished home was always clean an 
tidy ; and her little girl, in spite of her short- 
ness of means, she always contrived to keep 
pretty well clad. She would, doubtless, have 
made her home a really comfortable one, if her 
husband had been more steady and saving. 

Maria, the little girl before spoken of, was a 
quiet, passive looking child, about ten years of 
age at this time, and who was very regular in 
her attendance at the neighboring sabbath- 
school, where her conduct was always quiet and 
good; and she was also noticed as beinggvery 
pains-taking in committing to memory the 
weekly texts and hymns which the children were 
expected to learn. Maria’s mother often went 
with her in the evening to the place of worship 
with which the school was connected—often, but 
in vain, trying to persuade her husband to ac- 
company them. No, John was too fond of his 
pipe and his lively companions to feel any in- 
terest in public worship, or in the pursuits of 
his more sober neighbors. And so matters 
went on, John growing more unsteady and 
drunken, and his wife and little daughter more 
happy to attend the chapel and school, although 
at times hard put to it for decent upparel and 
the common necessaries of life. Poor woman! 
she was never strong, and often liable to sudden 
and severe illness, and being at last compelled 
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to “go out a-washing aad charing,” owing to 
her husband’s carelessness and waste, she be- 
came after awhile so seriously ill as to be com- 
pelled to keep her bed. Her little daughter 
waited upon herwery tenderly, doing all she 
could to ease her mother’s pain, and repeating 
hymns, and reading portions of scripture to her. 
John’s habits in the meantime had become so 
unsteady, that his worthy employers had threat- 
ened him with dismissal ; so, in a feeling of peni- 
tence and remorse, he sat near his wife’s bed- 
side in his leisure hours, inwardly resolving to 
lead a better life. In a few days the poor wo- 
man died, and John’s feelings of sorrow must 
be evinced by an expensive funeral, to the feast- 
ing of his neighbors ; and he again gave way, on 
the evening of the interment, to excessive drink- 


ing; and, in the company of those who had at- 
tended the funeral, his house became the scene 
of a drunken riot. The knowledge of, this out- 
rage caused his employers at length to dismiss 
him from their service, and ‘all he could for a 
few weeks gain for a livelihood, was by doing a 
few odd jobs of gardening or laboring work, 
his little girl, Maria, at home, sorrowfully striv- 


ing beyond her years, to keep the house clean 


and comfortable, and going regularly, week by 
week, to her sabbath-school. She never missed 
obtaining the ticket which was given to all who 
were in their places at the commencement of 
school, and on which was printed a text of 


Scripture, which the children commonly learnt. 
It often happened, too, that some remarks were 


ade to the whole school on the subject of 


these texts. 


One First-day, the text on the ticket was— 
“No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of 


God ;” and some remarks were made to the chil- 
dren on the sin of drunkenness; and such as 
had drunken parents were urged to pray for 
them. Little Maria A. was observed to listen 
to these remarks with deep attention, while the 
tears ran down her cheeks. A resolve had en- 
tered her mind. She must try and persuade 
her father to give up his drunken habits. So, 
hasteping home at the conclusion of school, she 
crept softly into the house, and seeing her 
father in the back yard, smoking and chatting 
with some neighbors as loose as himself, she 
stole upstairs to her little room, and, kneeling 
down, prayed most earnestly for her father, and 
that God would enable her “ to do him good.” 
Going down into the yard, and seeing her father 


-leaning over the palings, she tapped him on the 


back, saying—* Father, I want to speak to you.” 
“ Well, my girl, and what dost want ?” “I want 
you to look at my ticket; I got it for being in 
time at school; it’s got a text from the Bible 
on it, shall I read it?” and the tears came into 
her eyes. “ Yes, child—read it, and have done 
with it, there’s a good girl.” ‘Oh, father, ’tis 
from the Bible, you know, and the Bible is true. 
It says, ‘No drunkard shall inherit the kingdom 
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of God!’ O father, you are a drunkard, and I 
have been praying for you such awhile; I want 
you to go to heaven, father, and you can’t while 
you are a drunkard.” The man’s heart was 
touched. He crept from his companions and 
went into the house, weeping bitterly. “O 
’Ria,” said he, “have you been praying for me? 
Pray again, my dear. Whatshall Ido! What 


a sad fellow I have been!” and father and 
daughter kneeled down together, while the 
child prayed earnestly, and at last the poor man 


joined in supplicating mercy for himself. He 


accompanied Maria to the chapel in the evening, 
and listened earnestly to the preacher, resolving 
now, not in his own strength, to leave the error 
of his ways. For many days he struggled hard 
with his old sins and temptations, but at length 
was enabled, by Divine grace, in a great meas- 
ure to overcome them. He forsook his old 
companions, and kept much at home, reading, 
with his little girl, the Bible, which for years 
before, he had never looked into; he was thus 
strengthened and confirmed in his good resolves 
from day to day. His daughter, happy with 
the change in her father’s conduct, did all she 
could in her loving way to contribute to his com- 
fort, notwithstanding the poverty they were suf- 
fering. Some time after, his former employers, 
hearing of the change which had taken place, 
willingly offered him his old situation, so that 
he was soon placed in comfortable circumstances 
again. He became a very regular attender of 
his place of worship, and a teacher in the same 
school in which I was a teacher and his daughter 
a scholar. 

I had the above narrative from John A.’s own 
lips, and he has continued to this day a godly 
and useful man, whose labors have been really 
blessed to many in his own neighborhood. His 
little girl is now a married woman, and her 
present conduct:in no way belies the promise of 
her early days. Her father lives with her and 
her husband, and they are mutually helpful to 
each other in the bonds of Christian fellowship. 

OMEGA. 





MADAGASCAR. 


The following interesting letter has been re- 
ceived by W. Silver & Co., London, and is 
especially valuable for the assurance it gives of 
the intention of the new King to encourage the 
promulgation of Christianity in Madagascar. 

Antananarivo, Oct. 16, 1862. 

“ Gentlemen,—His Majesty Radama IT. has 


directed me to convey to you his sincere thanks 
for the very handsome present, consisting of 


travelling breakfast to dinner canteen, a porta-* 


ble chair, a patent mat of caoutchouc, which you 
were pleased to forward for his acceptance by 
the Rev. W. Ellis, who delivered them, to- 
gether with your letter, dated March 26, 1862, 
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to his Majesty within a day or two after their 
arrival at the Capital. The excellency of the 
materials, and skilful workmanship of all the 
articles, together with the abundant and appro- 
gee fittings of the canteen, render them, in 

is Majesty’s estimation, exceedingly valuable ; 
and, as he observed after inspecting them, such 
as would greatly diminish the inconveniences of 
travelling in a country like Madagascar, where 
the accommodations of more civilized countries 
cannot be obtained. The expression of kindly 
interest in Madagascar, and of friendly wishes 
for its prosperity, from gentlemen engaged like 
yourselves in large commercial transactions, is 
peculiarly gratifying to his Majesty, as he ex- 
pects much benefit to his people from commer- 
cial intercourse with English and other nations. 
His Majesty directs me to inform you that it is 
his earnest desire to encourage art, science, 
commerce, education, and, above all, the reli- 
gion of the Bible, among all classes of his sub- 
jects, as the most effectual means of promoting 
—with the blessing of God—the prosperity of 
his country. I have the honor to be, gentle- 
men, your friend, 


(Signed) Ra HANTIRAKA, 


Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


CONDITION OF THE RECAPTIVES NOW IN 
LIBERIA. 


In reply to inquiries by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the U. S., the following commu- 
nication was sent by John Seys, U. 8. Agent 
for Liberated Africans. It relates to the liber- 
ated slaves, captured in slavers, by U. 8S. ves- 
sels, and sent to Liberia. 


“Tn addition to my official reports forwarded 
from time to time, I would here say that I am 
more and more convinced of the wisdom of that 
policy which provided this asylum, and now 
avails itself of its capabilities for the further care, 
training, and Christianizing of recaptured Afri- 
cans. I must confess that when, between Au- 
gust and November, 1860, so many thousands of 
these emaciated savages were thrust upon us, I 
had my doubts as to the issue, and my fears, 
first, as to whether they could be provided for 
here as well as elsewhere; and secondly, as to 
the effect on the people of Liberia—the effect 
morally and politically. But the test has dem- 
onstrated, beyond all doubt, that this is the home 
for them. That many died, especially on the 
Nightingale, was to have been expected ; they 
would have died anywhere; no human skill or 
agency could have saved these mere livingskel- 
etons, or revivified these dry bones.. But the 
survivors are here; over 3,000 are merged in 
the population of Liberia. No one sees the evi- 
dence of such a mighty influx of hungry, starv- 
ing, emaciated savages as were thrown upon 
these shores last year. Fed and fat, clothed and 
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happy, learning rapidly all the manners, civil 
customs, and language of these American-born 
Christian blacks, the mind of the observer at 
once goes back to the days and times of the 
founders of the Colonization Society, who con- 
ceived and planned the mighty scheme, by 
which not only the free blacks of the United 
States could make a home here in their father- 
land for themselves, but could go before and 
prepare a home for the thousands of their race, 
who, torn away from their native place and 
friends, could, when recaptured by a Christian 
nation of white philanthropists, be sent here, 
and be made free and happy. The most strangely 
successful and marked providential results of the 
labors of the framers of the noble structure ex- 
cite in us the uttermost wonder and admiration. 

Here, too, and nowhere else under the sun, 
these liberated Africans can become parts and 
parcels of the body politic, members of the po- 
litical, national superstructure, not now to be 
raised, not now experimenting as to its capa- 
bility for self-government, but already a Chris- 
tian Republic, an independent and sovereign 
people, acknowledged as such by many of the 
most powerful and wise nations of the earth. 
These Africans evidence, too, a degree of men- 
tal capability, which, I am of opinion, will 
compare favorably with other branches of the 
human race; and here those capabilities have a 
soil and atmosphere in which to develope them- 
selves, nowhere else to be be discovered. 

Of my own boys I will say nothing, but will 
adduce ore or two instances of the vast improve- 
ment of these proteges of American benevolence, 
taken from other families. 

Payne and Yates have a Congoe youth, (one 
of the Cora’s boys) who is boss or headman of 
their steam saw-mill, at Marshall, on the Junk 
river. While spending an evening not lon 
ago, at the residence of the Hon. J. J. Roberts, 
the ex-President of Liberia, that gentleman’s 
intelligent lady called a little fellow, (Benjamin 
Coates,) who, after a bow by no means ungrace- 
ful, repeated from memory the whole decalogue, 
the apostle’s creed, and a little hymn, “ I want 
to be an angel.” 

SHALL OTHERS CAPTURED BY OUR CRUISERS BE SENT 
HERE ? 

By all means let them come ; let all, a// come; 
One of the most remarkable evidences of the ca- 
pabilities of Liberia, its soil, its fruitfulness, 
and the industry of its agricultural population . 
to meet and take care of these thousands of new 
comers, is the fact that, notwithstanding the im- 
mense number brought in last year, the short 
crop of rice, the failure in the usual amount of 
foreign breadstuffs, (because of the war of the 
United States,) not one single article of Libe- 
rian production was raised in the price during 
the season. 

My heart bounded within me at the assurance 
of the Honorable Secretary of the Interior that 
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“the most vigorous measures are being put into ex- 
cution for the suppression of this odious trade.” 
Let it be so; send out to our coast such men as 
Inman and Taylor and Armstrong and Le Roy, 
and others; and let thousands more of poor 
stolen Africans-be recaptured, made free, and 
sent to Liberia. 

Under all the circumstances, the Liberian 
Government have carried out, in good faith, the 
contract with the American Colonization Society, 
and perhaps no wiser plan could have been adopt- 
ed. True, President Benson has not been ‘able, 
notwithstanding all his efforts, to effect the erec- 
tion of all the receptacles, and the establishment 
ofas many schools asit is intended to have erected 


founded on reports from all the Monthly Meet. 
ings, were also read, showing that less than 
fifty of the members of this Yearly Meeting use 
spirituous liquors as a beverage or furnish them 
to others as such. This number is considerably 
less than was reported a few years ago, and as 
the inquiry into the habits of our members is 
more strict now than it was formerly, it is be- 
lieved that a decided improvement has been 
effected amongst us in respect to the common 
use of intoxicating drinks. Under an appre- 
hension that one of the evil effects of the exist- 
ing war will be a large increase of intemperance 
in the community, an earnest concern was ex- 
pressed that increased care should be exercised 
by Monthly Meetings, and by our members in- 
dividually, in discouraging and avoiding the use 
of spirituous liquors as a common drink. 

While this subject was under consideration, 
a lively concern arose and spread over the meet- 

ing upon a kindred practice—the use of tobac- 
co. Several Friends mentioned the very in- 
jurious effect of this article upon themselves in 
former experience ; and its tendency to produce 
mental as well as physical disease was strongly 
urged in favor of discarding the pernicious 
weed. A timely caution was also expressed 
against our members engaging in the cultiva- 
tion of it. 

The Report from the Committee which has 
in charge the civilization and improvement of 
the Indians on the Allegheny Reservation in the 
State of New York, represented the Boarding 
School for Indian children to be ina satisfactory 
condition, and likely to have a beneficial in- 
fluence in future years. Eighteen boys and 
girls are in the school. 

The Westtown School Committee made a 
very favorable report of the state of that insti- 
tution. 

Fifth-day morning,’meetings for divine wor- 
ship were held, as usual, at the four meeting 
houses in the city. 

The principal business in the afternoon sit- 
ting, which was also the last, was the reading 
of an epistle prepared by a Committee, and ad- 
dressed to the members of this Yearly Meeting, 
on some of the subjects which had engaged at- 
tention during the reading of the queries and 
answers and at other times. It was approved, 
and referred to the care of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, to be printed and distributed. 







































bound to do, but it will be done ; and I would 
here say most emphatically it is my decided 
opinion, that nowhere else on the face of the 
earth could the United States Government find 
a place where the same expenditure of money, 
the same amount of effort, the same care for, 
would result in the same amount of good, physi- 
cally, morally, politically, and spiritually to the 
Africans taken by our cruisers, as in the Repub- | 
lic of Liberia. And should the question arise, 
as intimated in the dispatch of the honorable 
Secretary of the Interior, in what other respects 
can these Africans be benefited, or what more 
can be done for them, I would most humbly sug- 
gest a more liberal policy i in the provision for 
them, in order especially to their education.” 

In a letter dated December 27th, 1862, J. 
Seys, having arrived two days before at Mon- 
rovia, writes :—“ My Congoe friends crowd to 
see and welcome me. They evidence much im- 
provement in civilization. This is most un- 
questionably the home of the black man. re 
rican Repository. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 2, 1863. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING.—Con- 
cluded.— Fourth-day, 4th month 22d.—Reports 
were read from the Quarterly Meetings, giving 
the number of children (1205,) of a suitable 
age to attend school, and furnishing a detailed 
account of the various schools in which they 
were receiving education during the past year. 
The subordinate meetings were directed to con- 
tinue their investigation of the mode in which 
Friends’ children are educated, as it was be- 
lieved that this course had been and may yet 
be useful in promoting a religiously guarded 
literary education. 

Statements from the Quarterly Meetings, 
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[Notices or Maraiaces and Deatus cannot be in- 
serted unless accompanied by the names of the 
senders. } 


Marriep, at the house of the bride’s father, 
by consent of the Monthiy Meeting, on the 26th 
of 2d mo., 1863, Wituram, son of the late Lu- 
cius and Cynthia M. Cary, to AmanpA, daughter of 
Richard and Eliza Mott, all members of Moreau 
Monthly Meeting. 


, at Carthage, Rush County, Ind., on the 
23d of 4th mo., Josern Binrorp, of Walnut Ridge, to 
Mary E. Wuirs, of the former place, both members 
of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


8 


Diep, in Fair Haven, 6th of 2d mo. last, at the 
residence of his son-in-law E. E. Delano, JosEpa 
Swirt, formerly of West Falmouth, Mass., and a 
member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting, but recently 
of New Bedford Monthly Meeting, in the 84th year 
of his age. His close was calm and peaceful. 


—, onthe 13th of 4th mo., 1863, Wmu1am Et- 
woop Gree, son of Smith and Rachel Gregg, (the 
latter deceased,) a member of Westbranch Monthly 
Meeting, Ohio, in the 22d year of his age. His mind 
was clear to the last moment, and. when life was 
fast ebbing away, he said, “I hope all will be well.” 


——, in Moreau, Saratoga county, N. -Y.,on the 
7th of 4th mo., 1863, Matitpa C., wife of Charles H. 
Devol, in the 30th year of her age, a member of 
Moreau Monthly Meeting. She bore a lingering ill- 
ness with Christian patience, and has left to sur- 
rounding friends the consoling evidence that through 
mercy, an assurance was given her of an admittance 
into the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 


—, on the Ist of 4th mo., in Barton, Vt., James 
May, in the 89th year of his age, a member of Starks- 
borough Monthly Meeting. He was one of the earli- 
est settlers in that district, was invigorous manhood, 
and being of a convivial spirit he participated in the 
usages—too often excesses—incident to the bold ad- 
venturous life of settlers in a remote wilderness. 
But even in these circumstances of apparently ex- 
treme danger, Divine grace sought him out. His 
bosom eompanion first, and afterwards himself, be- 
came patient and obedient listeners to “the still 
small voice,” and through the instrumentality of the 
Sacred Scriptures and the writings of early Friends, 
together with the occasional visits of Friends in the 
ministry from a distance, they became convinced of 
the truth as professed by this Society. Both became 
members and have continued through a long life- 
time to manifest a devoted attachment to its testimo- 
nies. As an encouragement to others, it may be 
stated that though isolated from any considerable 
number of members of the Society, and from any meet- 
ing for worship held by them, except that held in their 
own house—for the most part consisting only of their 
own family—their children, of whom they reared a 
large family, nearly all now remain members of the 
Society, or have died within its fold in the triumph 
of faith. Not often, perhaps, is the refining influence 
of Divine grace more strikingly manifested than in 
subduing the bold and ardent spirit of the subject of 
this notice, to the mild, patient, lamb-like nature, 
which he so long exhibited. The writer has no de- 
sire to make it appear that he was exempt from frail- 
ties, but it may be truthfully said, his protracted 
final illness was a most instructive commentary upon 
the words of the sacred writer, “‘Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright, for the end of that man 
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is peace.” He was favored to bear his severe suffer- 
ings with cheerful resignation, and often expressed 
his willingness and readiness to go, saying, “he was 
only waiting the Lord’s time.” 


Diep, at New Providence, Iowa, on the 20th of 4th 
month, Wm. J., son of Robert and Sarah L. King, in 
his 2d year. 


—_-_—_~~0 


CITY BOOK STORE, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


We have constantly on hand a large stock of 
School Books, Miscellaneous Books, Stationery, &c., 
and we desire to call the attention of Friends of the 
West to the following named works. 

Clark’s Commentaries on The Old Testament, 2 vols. 

do. do, New Testament in 2 vols. ; 

also in 1 vol. 
Barnes’ Notes on the New Testament, 11 vols, 

do. do. Daniel and Job, 2 vols. 

Bush’s Notes on Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, 
7 vols. 

Dictionary of the Holy Bible; Illustrated A. T. 
Society, 1 vol. 

Union Bible Dictionary, (S. S. Union,) 1 vol. 

Robinson’s Harmony of the Gospels, 1 vol. 

The Biblical Reason Why, 1 vol. 

Nevin’s Biblical Antiquities, 1 vol. 

The Mine Explored, 1 vol. 

Locke’s Common Place-book to the Bible, 1 vol. 

Cruden’s Concordance, 1 vol. 

Wall Map of Palestine. ; 

Coleman’s Historial Text-book, and Atlas of Biblical 
Geography. 

Biblical Atlas and Gazetteer. 

“ Youth’s Library,” (for Sabbath Schools,) A. T. S. 
70 vols., 18 mo. 10037 pages, $10. 

“Youth’s Cabinet,” (for Sabbath Schools,) A. T. S. 
76 vols. 18 mo. $6. 

Young People’s Library, (for Sabbath Schools,) 
A. T. 8. 30 vols. 18 mo. $6. 

Children’s Library, (for Sabbath Schools,) A. T. 8. 
50 vols. 32 mo. $3. 

Little Children’s Library, (for Sabbath Schools,) 
A. T. S. 24 vols. 32 mo. $1.50. 

Gallaudet’s Youth’s Scripture Biography, A. T. S. 
11 vols. 18 mo. $3. 

We keep a variety of Friends’ Books, including 
some of the publications of the “ Association of 
Friends, for the diffusion of religious and useful 
knowledge.” 

All books are furnished at publishers’ prices ; and 
those, not on hand, will be promptly ordered without 
additional charge. 

Nicnotson & Bro. 


—__ <0 ____—_ 


A PHYSICIAN 


Is wanted at New Providence, Hardin county, Iowa, 
We think about three hundred families would em- 
ploy a physician in this place, if he could establish a 
character for knowledge and skill in his profession. 
For further information inquire of Eleazar Andrews 
or David Hunt. 


———__-~<en ——___——_ 


WANTED, 


A Superintendent and Matron for Earlham College, 
the present incumbents, Walter T. and Susan M, 
Carpenter, desiring to retire from the Institution at 
the close of the present term, which will end in next 
8th month. Applications may be made to 

TiwotHy NIcHOLSoN, 


4th mo. 18th—3t. Richmond, Ind. 









HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated Annual Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the Committee Room, 


Arch street, on Second-day afternoon, Fifth month 
11th, 1863, at 4 o’clock. 


Wittram §. Hitxes, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, 4 mo. 27, 1863—2t. 


——_ 48-2 —___—. 


YEARLY MEETING BOARDING SCHOOL AT UNION 
SPRINGS, N. ¥. 


















































The summer half-yearly term is to commence on 
the 6th of 5th month next, and continue 18 weeks, or 
until the 4th of 9th month. Terms, for board, wash- 
ing and ordinary tuition, fifty dollars for the chil- 
dren of members of New York Yearly Meeting, and 
fifty-five dollars for others. Application for admis- 
sion may be made to Eapert Cary, Superintendent, 
or to J. J. THomas, 

Secretary of Committee. 

Union Springs, N. Y., 3d month 30th, 1863.—2t. 






























































fools.” —Eccles. 











speaks, but twain ; and of this converse listening 
is as much a part as speaking. So it is in com- 
muning with God. Time was, my soul, with 
thee, when prayer was but a form, and nothing 
more. No thought hadst thou of listening, in 
prayer; of watching for the breathings of the 
Spirit, telling thee what to say to Jesus, or 
whispering what Jesus said to thee. Now, by 
God’s grace, thou hast learned to hearken. 
Dull is the prayer-time when thou hearest not 
the voice of thy beloved. Oh, if thou canst not 
feel that God is speaking to thee, as thou 
speakest to Him ; His presence telling thee that 
He loves thee, hears thee, answers thee—thy 
prayer will be to thee a “ tinkling cymbal,” or 
as “sounding brass.” Oft hast thou sat before 
the Saviour in mute devotion—on thy part 
mute, but not so on the part of Jesus—and found 
more eloquence in silence than in fervid utte- 
rance. But oh! to speak, and be the only 
speaker—the Spirit bringing no response, no 
message from the throne! Oh then, my soul, 
thou fallest back upon thy emptiness, and art 
sad indeed. Be much alive in listening ; quick 
to discern the voice of Jesus; ready to obey. 
Oft has the Spirit beckoned thee to prayer, and 
thou hast framed some fond excuse—some fan- 
cied duty, or yet some occupation that pleased 
thee better. How oft some casual book, jour- 
nal, or work of art, has robbed thee of commu- 
nion with the Lord! In every room—on every 
table—looking from every wendow—there’s dan- 
ger, more than enough for thy consistency—- 
beware—beware! Look for the Spirit’s mov- 
ings, when you pray. Grieve Him not; nor yet 
resist Him in His promptings. Some word has 
quivered on thy lips, and been withheld. And 
why? It savored of some duty thou hast wished 
to shun: some heart-confession that thy pride 
refused to make; a prayer for one, for whom 
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“ Be more ready to hear, than to give the sacrifice of 


In converse with a friend, it is not one that 










thou didst not wish to pray. The Spirit urged 
it; thine heart said, “ Nay.” Say, is not this 
the “ sacrifice of fools?” My soul, this should 
not be. Be more ready, then, tohearken. Thus 


shalt thou hear what Jesus says—what Jesus 
thinks. Thus shall the Spirit indite thy 
thoughts, direct thy prayers, and nourish thee 
for glory —G. W. Mylne. 





For Friends’ Review. 


At a Meeting of the General Committee in 
charge of First-day Schools for Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Friends for 1862. 


A Committee was appointed to endeavor to 
procure the publication of a juvenile paper for 
the benefit of our own children and others at- 
tending our First-day schools, which shall be 
under the eutire control of Friends. 

The Committee take this occasion to say to 
those interested, that we have given consider- 
able attention to the subject, but no way has 
yet opened to secure its publication. The prin- 
cipal difficulty seems to be to find a well quali- 
fied person who is willing to undertake the edi- 
torial management of such a paper. 

Any person who feels willing to engage in 
this work as Editor, or desires further informa- 
tion in regard to it, may address the undersigned 
at New Garden, Wayne Co., Ind. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


DANIEL HI. 
Fourth month 18th, 1863. 





THE SIMPLON. 


A wonderful plan has been exhibited recently 
in Paris for a railroad across the Simplon pass. 
The line has been most carefully surveyed for 
four months by Italian engineers, who have 
passed that time amongst perpetual snows, and 
now exhibit their astonishing designs and de- 
clare the work practicable at an elevation of 
three or four thousand feet above the sea. The 
estimated cost is seventy-two millions of francs. 
The object, of course, is to connect the Swiss 
line of Geneva and the Valley of the Rhone 
with the Italian Cis-Alpine lines. During four 
months a band of engineers and their assistants, 
numbering forty individuals, have traced the 
line over mountain summits, across valleys, gor- 
ges, and precipices ; living all that time in tem- 
porary sheds, and carrying with them food, 
clothing, and all the necessaries of existence in- 
to the very heart of unexplored mountain for- 
ests. Out of about seventy miles of railroad 
thus laboriously laid down in these places, near- 
ly twenty will be in tunnels and as many more 
in galleries, with lateral openings, having arcades 
on one side like those of the Rue de Rivoli. 
The appearance on the plans is wonderful and 
magnificent in the highest degree, and they ap- 
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pear the ne plus ultra of the daring of modern 
science. The execution is calculated to occupy 
five years, and when achieved will more than 
rival the famous tunnel now being perforated 
through Mount Cenis. 

csqeninnseapalifnidpainilie 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A DAY AT THE DEAD SEA. 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
(Coneluded from page 535.) 


And here I must be pardoned for a small di- 
gression. The water-torture of modern times is 
decidedly applied to Europeans by the pouring 
of Mississippi down our throats (metaphorically) 
by the pitiless inhabitants of the Southern 
States of America. There were two ladies from 
those pleasant regions in our party, who invaria- 
bly, whatever we saw or heard, or talked of, in- 
continently likened it to the Mississippi; or (if 
that were quite impossible) compared it with the 
splendors of a Mississippi steamboat. They were 
kindly disposed and doubtless accomplished 
ladies, but there was something in this state of 
things which. gradually threatened madness. 
The Nile, we were told, they had found like Mis- 
sissippi—Jerusalem was not near so fine as New 
Orleans. If Mar Saba had had a stream running 
at the bottom, then that stream would have re- 
minded them of Mississippi. (Alas! we only 
wished to find anything which would make them 
forget it.) Finally, our tent dinners on kebob 
and mishmash were not in the least like those 
on a first class boat on the Mississippi. When 
we approached Jordan, it was natural to dread 
that the favorite parallel would be brought for- 
ward, and I ventured to confide to an English 
friend my prevision that if the sacred old stream 
were thus insulted, patience would be difficult. 
Still, however, after having bathed and dressed 
myself, when seated under one of the great trees, 
and trying to conjure up the scenes which had 
passed upon that storied spot, I confess I was 
startled at being addressed ,— 

“Interesting, isn’t it, Miss C ? It re- 
minds me so much, you can’t think, of the Mis- 
sissippi.” 

“ No, indeed, it does’nt, I am sure!” I ex- 
claimed. ‘Why, Mississippi is one of the 
largest rivers in the wofld, and Jordan the 
smallest.” 

“Yes ; but for all that, it does remind me of 
the Mississippi. If you only went in one of 
our first-class boats,” ete., ete. 

And so from Elijah and the Baptist, I was 
conveyed as quickly as thought might travel 
down a torrent of eloquence to New Orleans. 

My dream of Jordan thus rudely broken, I 
rose, and after a little time we were again in our 
saddles and pursuing our journey towards 
Jericho. I know not whether the experience 
of 'a single traveller may be of much avail; but 
in these days, when so much blind prejudice is 





suffered to grow in England against the Northern 
Americans and in favor of the South, I would 
fain record the testimony of a woman who, 
having travelled alone over a large part of Eu- 
rope and the East, has had perhaps more opportu- 
nities than most men or women of judging of the 
standard of courtesy of different nations. The 
result of my experience has been this. If at 
any time I needed to find agentleman who should 
aid me in any little difficulty of travel, or show 
me kindness, with that consideration for a 
woman, as a woman, which is the true tone of 
manly courtesy, then I should desire to find a 
North American gentleman. And if I wished 
to find a lady who should join company for any 
voyage or excursion, and who should be sure to 
show unvarying good temper, cheerfulness, and 
liberality, then I should wish for a North Amer- 
ican lady. I do not speak of defects which En- 
glish travellers often lay at the door.of the whole 
nation, because they meet in Europe Americans 
of a social rank below any which attempts to 
travel and sit at tables-d’hote of our own popu- 
lation ; and they absurdly measure a New York 
shoemaker by the standard of a London barris- 
ter. I speak of what a genuine Yankee is as a 
fellow traveller to a lady without companion or 
escort, wealth or rank. They are simply the 
most kind and courteous of any people. Let 
Englishmen be pleased to run their prejudices 
where they like, it behooves at least an English- 
woman whom they have never failed to treat with 
kindness, to speak of the ford.as she found it. 

As to the Southern Americans, it must be 
confessed that their chivalry partakes a good 
deal too much of a quality which doubtless col- 
ored all the supposed romantic manners of the 
Middle Ages, and which always must re-appear 
when society is divided between despots and 
serfs. I do not think many English ladies and 
gentlemen could comfortably endure the sup- 
pression of all such little phrases as “ Thank 
you,” “ If you please,” and their equivalents, in 
addresses to white attendants. One feels in- 
clined to return to the exhortation of the nur- 
sery at all moments, “ It wants a word !” 

I happened once to be dining alone at the 
convent at Ramleh, the Franciscan lay-brother 
and my Piedmontese dragoman conversing to- 
gether meanwhile. The talk ran on the travel- 
lers to Palestine, and both of them agreed that 
the Americans were most numerous of any, but 
singularly diverse in character. ‘Some of 
them,” said the monk, “are buonissimi gente ; 
but some others—oh! they ordered me about, 
and never said a word of. thanks, as if I were 
their servant.”” ‘Worse than that,” said the 
Piedmontese Abengo; “I twice served them as 
dragoman, and they treated me like a dog. I 
left them, though they paid me well, for I could 
not endure it. They came from the Southern 
States, where they have slaves.” “ Ah, si,’’ said 
the Franciscan, ‘‘ que’st orrible schiavitu. 
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Leaving the willowy banks of Jordan, we 
turned westward, and rode on for some hours 
across the plains of Jericho. The heat was 
fearful; not in the least like the heat of Eng- 
land, but a roasting of the brains through all 
the folds of hat and turban, and wet handker- 
chiefs within them, which gave cause to fear for 
the share of reason which would survive the pro- 
cess. I never understood before the force of Ma- 
homet’s threat tothe wicked in Jehanum, “ Their 
skull shall boil like a pot.” As evening closed in 
and we reached site whereJericho once stood, the 
the sultry atmosphere seemed even more stifling. 
The wonder is, not that Jericho should be de- 
serted, but that acity in such a place ever came 
to be built. Closed in by the mountains on every 
side on which a fresh breeze would blow upon 
it, and open only to the unwholesome flats of 
the Dead Sea, the position is absolutely pesti- 
lential even in early spring, when we visited it. 
What it must be in summer and autumn it is 
hard to guess. The site of Jericho is marked 
by’ tower, and by some mounds and broken 
walls. There was on the spot, on the night of 
our sojourn, a huge camp of pilgrims, number- 
ing probably nearly three thousand, returning 
from their dips in Jordan. The larger number 
of th@se poor creatures are veryaged men and 
women, and come from Greece or other distant 
countries. How they bear the enormous fatigue 
of the journey is surprising, but they all go 
down to Jordan to bathe; the pilgrimage else 
remains incomplete. On the whole it is caleu- 
lated that, between French, Greeks, and all 
others, there are some fifty thousand of these 
poor creatures who perform the pilgrimage every 
year. The camp was naturally a picturesque 
sight, and it was prettily placed near thestream 
which watered Jericho, and among dwarf groves 
of thorny acacias and egg-fruit. 


= em 


From the R_ al American. 
THE FLAX CULTURE. 
(Concluded from page 541.) 


Profits of Production —I now come to the 
mest important feature of the culture of flax, as 
it is the profits to be derived from the business 
which are to determine the opinions of farmers 
in regard to growing this crop. 

The essay on flax culture, read before the 
Farmers’ Club of England, to which I have be- 
fore referred, says: 

The value of a crop of flax standing in the 
field, is from $40 to $60 per acre—the pur- 
' ¢haser to pull the flax. The produce of seed 
about 16 bushels, and the price of flax, after 
rippling off the seed, $14 to $15 per ton.” 

This estimate was made before the Southern 
rebellion broke out, and shows the value of 
flax, when cotton is sold at its lowest ordinary 
rates. 

The Committee appointed by the N. Y. State 
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Agricultural Society, before alluded to, in their 
report on flax culture, give the following estimate 
per acre : 

One bushel of seed 

Getting in crop 


Use of land 


Pulling crop 
Cleaning seed, rotting and marketing... 


Returns of Crop. 


One ton of flax straw 
12. bus. seed, $1 373. 


Leaving a credit to the crop of 15 00 

This report was also made when cotton was 
cheap, and before the war. What the present 
profits would be per acre, with cotton from 90 
cts. to $1 per pound, may be supposed to be 
much more now than when cotton sold at 10 to 
15 ets. per pound. 

From the above éstimate it will be seen that 
one bushel of seed is set down as sufficient for 
an acre; that is the quantity usually sown in 
this country, increased sometimes to five pecks. 

The seed is now worth from $3 to $3 50 per 
bushel, and the lint 25 ects. per pound ; conse- 
quently, an estimate for the year 1863 as fol- 
lows, would not be far from correct ; 

One bushel of seed 

Use of land 

Getting in crop 

Pulling crop 

Cleaning seed, rotting and marketing..... 


Return of Crop: 


One ton of straw 
12 bushels of seed 


Leaving a credit to crop of $50 50 per acre. 
This estimate I consider quite as low as the 


results of good culture will show for the present 


year. Poor lands, ploughed six. to eight inches 
deep, and.no regard paid to carrying off water, 
will not of course pay such a profit. The 
highest culture shows, universally, the best 
profit. 

In Clayville, Oneida Co., N. Y., a company 
of flax growers are carrying on an extensive 
business. I learn from an agent sent there for 
the purpose of investigating the matter, that 
they rent most of the land sown to flax at $10 
per acre, ploughed by the owners. The seed 
at last year’s rates, $2 per bushel, paid the en- 
tire expense for the land, seed for sowing, pul- 
ling, &c., leaving the straw as the profits, which 
when scutched produces about 300 pounds of 
lint to the acre, now worth $75, and will be 
worth $100 in a short time. 
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Machinery for Scutching—The Clayville 
Company have a machine, which cost with gear- 
ing $350. It is run by water power, which is 
the cheapest and best power that can be used. 

There is also a company in Lockport, N. Y., 
styled “ The Lockport Flax Cotton Co.,” who 
are making very handsome goods from flax. 
This association, I presume, is ready to give any 
information in regard to scutching machinery, 
&e., that may be requested of them. 

The editor of the Canadian Agriculturist 
says : 

‘i Rowan and Sons’ scutching machine, manu- 
factured at Belfast, Ireland, is, we believe, as good 
as any in the market. It costs in Ireland about 
£20 to £25 sterling, and could be imported to 
this country for about $150 to $180, including 
cost, freight and duty. There are several of 
these mills in the country already, and they 
have been found to work satisfactorily. The 
cost of the motive power, whether horse or 
steam, would be, say, not over $300 to $400, 
and the entire capital required to establish such 
a machine in operation would probably not ex- 
ceed $500.” 

The flax machines lately invented in New 
England, are sold at $350, and will scutch 
2,000 to 2,500 Ibs. of flax straw per day of 10 
hours. 

A new machine for scutching has recently 
been invented by Messrs. Mallory and Sanford, 
corner of Centre and White Streets, N. Y., 
which is said to have been used in the flax mill 
at Union Village, Rensselaer Co., N. Y., with 
the following results: “ Five hundred pounds 
of flax straw gave 101} pounds dressed flax, 19 
pounds coarse tow, and 3 pounds fine tow.” 

From this result a ton of flax straw, the or- 
dinary produce of an acre in this country, will 
give 442 pounds of dressed flax, worth $110 50 
at present prices, besides tow. The expense of 
scutching a ton, to the owner of the machine 
run by water power, is only the wages of two 
men for a day. 

In view of the preceding facts, our farmers 
should immediately commence the culture of 
flax, even if only to secure a supply of seed for 
next season’s sowing, as I see no reason why it 
will not be worth $5 per bushel, at least, before 
the year 1863 expires. 


From the Scientific American. 


THE FACTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
COMPANY. , 


WATCH 


It has been our aim to present, from time to 
time, a faithful record of the progress of our 
nation in the mechanic arts, and other manu- 
facturing processes, by which the best interests 
of civilization are advanced. We have been 
chary of awarding praise indiscriminately, be- 
lieving that such a course, so far from being 
beneficial, in any sense, would re-act injuriously 
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on the public mind. To our thinking, there is 
no fame more desirable to any people than that 
which arises from so perfecting the science of 
invention, that human muscles are supplanted by 
steel and iron. This is one advantage in favor 
of the adoption of machinery for general pur- 
poses, but another and far more powerful one is 
the fact that man, with all his cunning, cannot 
do what a machine can. He cannot multiply 
parts so quickly, nor with such unerring ac- 
curacy as can the machine which he has taught 
to perform his work. The eyes fail, the hands 
cease their task, the body faints from excess of 
weariness, and lo! the artificer who in general 
is expert and reliable, commits an error and 
destroys not only the value of his own time but 
of all others who preceded him. Therefore, 
while we might rely for tolerably accurate work 
upon manual skill, when we require faultlessness 
we must resort to machines and instruments 
that move in obedience to known laws, and 
which can no more fail, provided they are 
based upon these principles, than can the sun 
or moon in its appointed orbit; and this asser- 
tion, as the sensible reader well knows, is as 
susceptible of sound logical demonstration as 
any other fixed law of nature. In brief, then, 
accurate machinery is the result of the adoption 
in mechanics of the natural laws and principles 
which govern the motions of matter; the com- 
binations of these laws constitute the ingenuity 
which is displayed in the construction of the 
individual machine. Since machinery has be- 
come so universal an agent in the reduction of 
crude and raw material into the various manu- 
factured articles of commerce, it behooves us to 
see how far and how profitably its introduction 
can be effected into new and untried fields—to 
discover, if we can, what other tracts, as yet 
fresh and unexplored, are lying fallow, ready 
for the insertion of the inventive skill of the 
country to make it productive of lasting good. 

We recently paid a visit to the American 
Watch Company’s factory, at Waltham, Mass., 
with the express desire and intention of satisfy- 
ing ourselves by ocular evidence how far the 
encomiums which have been lavished upon those 
works were deserved, in a mechanical point of 
view. In this article we propose to review the 
American watch in the light of a combination 
of delicate parts fabricated mainly by machinery, 
and the fitness with which tools execute those 
operations which were formerly thought im- 
possible todo by them. “A watch made by 
machinery!” exclaims the superficial thinker, 
“that must bea curious affair, and one not very 
valuable as a timekeeper.” To which we reply, 
that this is not at all an uncommon error, and 
one which is, as we can show, baseless. 

The American Watch Company’s factory, the 
only place in the country where watches are 
made in any numbers, consists of an irregular 
aggregation of buildings, two or three stories 
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high, and situated in a pretty location on the 
banks of the Charles river, a short distance from 
the town of Waltham. The works are carried 


on by an incoporated company with a capital of 


$300,000, all paid in. There are about 450 
work-people, of both sexes, employed in the 
several departments, and at the time we saw 
them they were working away with an assid- 
uity that was cheering to witness. Very little 
manual labor, recognized as such mechanically, 
is done by these people on the watch, except in 
the operation of putting it together; it is true 
that they supply the material to the lathes and 
other tools which do the work, but their pres- 


ence is simply necessary to control and direct 


the action of the machinery which makes thesev- 
eral parts. We must not be understood as say- 
ing that no laborious work is done in the factory, 
or that the positions of the artisans are sinecures; 
but we desire to convey the idea that, in this 
factory, tools do those intricate and delicate 
parts which, in foreign countries, are constructed 
principally by hand. In all well-conducted me- 
chanical operations there must be order and 
simplicity, and, in accordance with this Well- 
known law, we find that the Watch Company 
have divided their factory into several depart- 
ments, to each of which certain parts of the 
watch are assigned. All the brass plates and 
pieces of similar metal which enter into the com- 
position of the watch, are done in one room, 
under the supervision of one foreman. The 
train—which the uninitiated will understand to 
be the works—complete, from the barrel to the 
fourth wheel, is made and finished in another 
room under another foreman. - The manufacture 
of the escapement is a separate detail, confided 
to still. another foreman, and so on, through 
every particular, until the watch is all parcelled 
out among the different foremen. There are also 
rooms devoted to getting out the stock in steel 
and brass in a crude state, preparatory to sub- 
sequent operations, and other workshops where 
the jewels are made from the rough gems, where 
the dials and hands are made, where gilding is 
done, &c.; and the whole factory comprised in 
these several operations is directed by the treas- 
urer, R. E. Robbins, who has entire control over 
it. 

(To be concluded.) 


———_-—~<2er-—__—_ 


HONEY. 


That delicious product of the busy bee— 
honey—commands at the present time a high 
price. A Mr. Kidder, of Vermont, a very suc- 
cessful bee-raiser, thus dilates in the Prairie 
Farmer upon the necessity of giving attention 
to this matter and the good results likely to en- 
sue by so doing :— 

“Tf the bee-keeper is skilled in the manage- 
ment of his bees, and has a hive rightly con: 
structed; and the season is a favorable one, it is 
not an uncommon thing for him’ to realize ten, 











and in many instances, fifteen and twenty dol- 
lars profit from each prosperous hive yearly, 
thus paying three or four hundred per cent. on 
the investment. 

“There seems never to have been a time, 
since our earliest history, when bee-culture 
should demand our attention more than at the 
present: when, through war and heavy taxation, 
the great scarcity and high price of sugar are 
staring us in the face, I say why should we not 
encourage the culture of the bee upon a more 
extended scale and raise honey by the quantity, 
as some few now do; thus enabling us to meet 
the heavy taxes and affording us a handsome in- 
come besides? With right care and manage- 
ment and a favorable season, it will require but 
a few swarms of bees to raise a ton of honey. 
If a colony of bees come out strong in the 
spring (as they will if properly wintered), it is 
an easy matter to realize 50 and 75 pounds 
[from them ?], and sometimes much more ; be- 
sides a young swarm, which will be thrown off, 
if properly attended to. 

“Good honey readily commands a high price 
in market, and probably will for years to come. 
Under the present condition of our country and 
the high price of sugar, it certainly behooves us 
to live as much as possible within ourselves, in- 
dependent of the South. There is honey enough 
wasted every ‘year to supply us with all the 
sweets we need. If we had the bees to collect 
it, there could be more honey produced north 
of Mason & Dixon’s Line than there ever was 
sugar south of it, and it would not cost the pro- 
ducer one half what sugar now costs the South- 
ern planter. There is no place in the world so 
well adapted to a large yield of honey as the 
northern portion of the United States, with its 
fertile hills, valleys and broad-spread prairies 
of the West. 

“There is no danger of over-stocking our 
market with honey, as the consumers increase 
faster than the producers. There is no danger 
of over-stocking our country with bees, as some 
persons have imagined, especially the fertile por- 
tions of it, as all honey-producing plants yield 
their sweets for days together and sometimes 
weeks ; the time depending much upon the state 
of the weather and the species of flower. 
“Those about to engage in the culture of this 
little insect should first get posted by consulting 
some scientific bee-keeper, or be guided by some 


good book upon the subject, to insure success 
in the business.” 
a 





re 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNION. 


How difficult it is, at least for me, to sustain 
anything like spiritual conversation when many 


are present, even though they are religious pro- 


fessors! The interest languishes. I find it 


more profitable ts speak to one or two alone; 
and but seldom feel refreshed when the conver- 
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sation descends to generals. Oh! to keep close 
to Christ, to talk of Christ, to encourage one 
another to believe, to get more of Heaven in our 
souls, more of the power of Jesus within, to be- 
lieve with all the heart—that is what we want. 
—M. Winslow. 


8 
From the British Friend. 


FINISH THY WORK. 


Finish thy work, the time is short ; 
The sun is in the west; 
The night is coming down—till then 
Think not of rest. 


Yes, finish all thy work, then rest; 
Till then, rest never; 
The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest forever. 


Finish thy work, then wipe thy brow; 
Ungird thee from thy toil ; 
Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil. 


Finish thy work, then sit thee down 
On some celestial hill, 
And of its strength-reviving air 
Take thou thy fill. 


Finish thy work, then go in peace; 
Life’s battle fought and won; 
Hear from the throne the Master’s voice, 
‘“‘ Well done! well done!” 


Finish thy work, then take thy harp, 
Give praise to God above; 
Sing a new song of mighty joy 
. Aud endless love. 


Give thanks to Him who held thee up 
In all thy path below, 
Who made thee faithful unto death, 
And crowns thee now! 


—___ +~en > —__—__ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrian InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
13th ult. 


Great Briraix.—A Committee of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce, appointed to consider the 
destruction of ships by the Alabama, and the letter 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce on the sub- 
ject, made a report which was adopted by the 
Chamber, on the 10th ult., declaring that the build- 
ing and equipment of such vessels in British ports 
manifestly contravenes the provisions of the Foreign 
Enlistment act, but that the act appears to be sus- 
ceptible of easy evasion ; that this alleged inefficiency 
exposes British professions of neutrality to the charge 
of insincerity, and tends to establish dangerous pre- 
cedents ; and that the Chamber should memorialize 
the government to endeavor, in concert with the 
American government, to effect such alterations in 
the Foreign Enlistment acts of both countries, as 
shall seem best calculated to prevent systematic 
evasion and secure strict neutrality. 


Although the government, as stated last week, had 
seized the gunboat Alexandra, suspected to be in- 
tended’ for the rebel service, the work on jt was 
allowed to continue for some days, but was finall 
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from: the vessel nor any one allowed to go on board 
until a legal investigation should be made. 


The Japan or Wirginia, which escaped from 
Greenock, was reported to have been off the French 
coast for three days, to have received arms and ammu- 
nition, and finally proceeded to sea on the 9th. 


Much anxiety continued to prevail in the manu- 
facturing districts. A meeting of Poor-law Guardians 
had been held at Manchester, to devise some further 
means of alleviating the distress in Lancashire. The 
statements made by some of those present were pain 
ful and alarming. The majority of cotton mills were 
out of work, and others not working, on an average, 
more than twenty-four hours per week. The ability to 
pay poor-rates was lessening among all classes de- 
pendent on the cotton trade ; the private benevolence 
which had furnished aid from other quarters could 
hardly be expected to continue, and a general opin- 
ion prevailed in the meeting that the government 
must devise some other measures, to meet the 
exigency. The question of emigration was mooted ; 
and a subsequent meeting was held in the same town, 
independent of the Guardians, to organize measures 
for assisting the unemployed to emigrate. An influ- 
ential committee was appointed, and a subscription 
commenced. The colonial government of Victoria, 
Australia, had sent to the Emigration Commis- 
sioners. in London, the sum of £6000, to provide 
passage to that colony for 300 persoms. 


Earl Russell had officially announced his opinion, 
after consultation with the Law Officers of the Crown, 
respecting the right of American war vessels to seize 
British vessels bound to Matamoras. The opinion 
appears to have been elicited by the case of the 
Peterhoff. Earl Russell states that the United States 
government has clearly no right to seize British ves- 
sels bona fide bound from any British port to a Mexi- 
can one, or vice versa, unless such vessels attempt 
to touch at, or have an intermediate or contingent 
destination to, some blockaded port or place, or are 
carriers of contraband of war destined for the “Con. 
federate States ;”” but such vessels cannot claim any 
general exemption ‘from the belligerent right of 
visitation by U. S. cynisers. Those contemplating a 
violation of the blockade, or the carriage of contra 
band, commonly use a false destination and decep- 
tive papers, and the Mexican ports are particularly 
likely to be so used. The belligerent has a right to 
capture all vessels reasonably suspected of either of 
these transgressions of international law, and when 
so captured, the case must be decided by the Prize 
Court of the captor, which, if the capture prove to 
have been unlawful, is bound to restore the prize, 
with costs and damages; and the British govern- 
ment cannot interfere, unless such Court should re- 
fuse redress for prizes unlawfully made. 


PoLaNpD AND Russia.—The governments of England, 
France and Austria, on the 10th ult., simultaneously 
sent dispatches to Russia on the Polish question, all 


of the same tenor. They were said to be couched 
in friendly terms, but to convey an intelligible warn- 
ing, and to urge the granting of more independence 
to the Poles. 

The Russian government had sent Gen. Berg to 
Warsaw to supersede the Grand Duke Constantine 
in the government of Poland. The spirit of his in- 
structions was said to be to exercise vigor without 
cruelty. 

The insurection continued active, and apparently 
was rather gaining strength. 

A dispatch from St. Petersburg, dated the 12th, 
states that an imperial manifesto had been issued 


y | granting a full amnesty to all the Poles in the King- 
stopped on the 9th. Nothing was to be removed’ 


dom of Poland and the Western provinces who lay 
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down their arms and return to their allegiance by 
the 13th inst. Those charged with ordinary crimes 
and military offences are excepged. The manifesto 
announces that certain institutions which have been 
granted to Poland shall be maintained, and after prac- 
tical experience of them, others shall be developed 
according to the necessities of the age and country. 


Iraty.—The new Minister of Foreign Affairs, Vis- 
conti Venosta, on first taking his seat among the 
Ministers in the Chamber, made a speech on the 
Polish question, and stated that the Italian ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg had been instructed to recom- 
mend to the Czar, in a friendly manner, to ameliorate 
the condition of Poland. The official gazette of 
Turin publishes a royal decree, appointing a com- 
sone for promoting the cultivation of cotton in 

taly. 


Denmark.—The King has issued a proclamation 
announcing the termination of the connection of 
Holstein with the entire monarchy. He speaks of 
his own often expressed desire to combine the dif- 
ferent portions of the monarchy into one State, and 
the obstacles to this arrangement raised by the 
Federal Diet. The internal discord thus caused 
must no longer be suffered, and the King has there- 
fore defined the future position of Holstein. It is to 
have an independent army, a share of the civil list, 
® liberal electoral law, liberty of the press, religious 
freedom, and other concessions. 





companies. The eastern portion, from the junction 
of the Missouri and Kansas rivers to the meridian of 
100° W. from Greenwich, a distance of 350 miles, to 
be constructed by a company in Kansas, is said to be 
well advanced towards completion. The central 
division, extending to the eastern boundary of Cali- 
fornia, about 1300 miles, is to be made by the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, incorporated by Congress; 
and the portion in California, by a company in that 
State. The last named is the most difficult part of 
the route, crossing the Sierra Nevada, at an elevation 
of about 7000 feet above Sacramento. This height, 
by the route selected, will be attained by a maximum 
grade of 105 feet per mile. The survey has extended 
15 miles east of the State line, a distance of 155 
miles, the estimated cost of which is over $85,000 
per mile. Eighteen tunnels are proposed on this 
part, varying in length from 300to 1370 feet. About 
60 miles of the end nearest Sacramento are com- 
pleted. 

Dispatches from St. John’s, Newfoundland, dated 
the 27th, announce that the steamer Anglo-Saxon, 
which left Liverpool on the 16th, was wrecked on 
that day, four miles east of Cape Race, during a 
dense fog. The passengers and crew numbered 444, 
of whom only 97 were then known to have been 
saved. Some of the boats, in which others had em- 
barked, were still missing. 


Military Affairs.—Gen. Mitchell, commanding at 
Nashville, has issued an order that all citizens must 
take the oath of allegiance within ten days, or go 
South. Up to the 27th ult., 3300 citizens had taken 
the oath and given bonds for adherence to it, It 
is stated that a number of those ordered to be sent 
south of the army lines have asked to be sent to the 
north. M’Minnville, Tenn., has been occupied by 
U. S. troops. Many skirmishes are reported in the 
State, but nothing important. 


Official dispatches received in Washington an- 
nounce that on the night of the 22d ult., six gunboata 
and twelve barges, in addition to those formerly sent 
down, passed the batteries at and near Vicksburg, 
and although a heavy fire was opened upon them, 
none of the barges were struck, and only one steams 
boat so injured as to be abandoned, all on board 
being saved. Two men were mortally, and about 
ten severely or slightly wounded. 


A considerable rebel force attacked Cape Gi- 
rardeau, Mo., on the 26th ult., but were twice ree 
pulsed, and the latest accounts state that they were 
retreating, pursued by the U. S. troops. 


From New Orleans we learn that an expedition 
under Gen. Banks had advanced westward from that 
city, through Pattersonville, Franklin and other 
points, and on the 17th had reached Vermillionville, 
having had severe fighting on the way, especially on 
Vermillion Bayou, where considerable loss occurred 
on both sides. At Franklin, the rebels destroyed 
several steamboats, three gunboats and a large quan- 
tity of provisions and ammunition, to prevent their 
capture. Many horses and cattle were taken, and & 
large number of rebels made prisoners. Gen. Banks 
was expected to endeavor to occupy Opelousas. 


Reports were received at Harrisburg on the 28th, 
that a body of rebels had captured Morgantown, Va., 
had injured some portions of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and were threatening an invasion of the 
southwestern part of Pennsylvania. The statements as 
to the amount of the force, and the damage inflicted, 
are as yet confused and contradictory, but the latest 
accounts appear to indicate that it wag a raid by 
mounted guerillas numbering less than 1000 men. 
and measures were being taken to prevent their fur- 
ther progress. 









































Tcrxey.—Several conflicts are reported to have 
occurred between the Mohammedans and the ‘Chris- 
tians in Syria, and serious disturbances are appre- 
hended. The Christians have demanded protection 
from the government. 

The Sultan has been on a visit to Egypt. 


Domzstic.—A Commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent, consisting of Dr. 8. G. Howe, Robert Dale 
Owen, and Col. M’Kay, has been for some time en- 
gaged in investigating the condition and needs of 
the late slaves freed by the operations of the war, 
with a view of organizing a comprehensive plan for 
their treatment. Their labors have as yet been 
chiefly carried on in the vicinityyof Washington, but 
they propose to visit other prominent positions. 
Much testimony has been taken by them on various 
points connected with the subject. 


The case of the British steamer Peterhoff, captured 
on suspicion of intending to run the blockade, is on 
trial before the U.S. District Court in New York 
city. Among the articles found on board was a 
mail bag, which the English Consul at New York re- 
quested might be given up to him, as he claimed that 
it was not legally liable to seizure, This was objected 
to by the captors, who desired it to be examined, 
as likely to throw much light on the destination and 
objects of the voyage. Finally, after some delay, the 
District Attorney, the prosecutor on behalf of the 
government, acting under instructions from the 
State Department, asked that the mail might be given 
up to him, to be transmitted to the British Consul ; 
which was granted by the Judge, on the ground that 
the District Attorney, representing the interests of 
the government, has full control of the case, and may 
abandon the claim to the whole or any part of the 
captured property. The question in regard to the 
vessel was not decided at the time of preparing this 
summary. 

The New York Tribune states that notwithstanding 
the interna] dissensions in our country during the last 
two years, work upon both ends of the proposed route 
of the great Pacific Railroad has been carried on. 
The road is divided into three portions, eastern, cen- 
tral, and western, to be constructed by three different 





